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SMALL HOLDINGS. 

THE overcrowded condition of our great towns, 
largely traceable to the migration from the country 
of the agricultural labourer, and the consequent 
increased competition for employment in town- 
life, taken in conjunction with the depopulated 
state of the rural districts, presents a social and 
economic problem which for some time past has 
attracted considerable attention. There appears 
to be a great and growing interest in the subject 
of Small Holdings, more especially since it is 
being dealt with in the British Parliament by the 
Government of the day. Unsatisfactory features 
of town population, such as the question of the 
‘unemployed’ and similar evils, are held to have 
an immediate connection with the state of the 
land; and it is generally agreed that the existence 
of a numerous and prosperous peasantry conduces 
to national safety ; while the more general dis- 
tribution of land in Great Britain would have a 
most beneficial effect on the contentment of the 
people. 

There is also practical concurrence in the 
view that an increase of small cultivators would 
be a distinct national and social gain; but 
opinions differ in regard to the economic advan- 
tages. The balance of evidence appears to be 
favourable to the greater productiveness of small 
holdings over large ones, and this is probably 
due to the industry exhibited by the small culti- 
vator, who, even if only a tenant, has a direct per- 
sonal interest in the results to be obtained. 

There seems to be no doubt that landowners 
are now generally willing to devote land for the 
purpose of small holdings, the demand for which 
is unquestionably active in England and Wales, 
though less so in Scotland. In the latter country, 
it is believed that the rural population would 
more readily accept small tenancies ; and even in 
England and Wales the ambition of small culti- 
vators is apparently a good deal in that direction. 
This may be due to the fact that ownership 
entails certain responsibilities, which cannot be 
thrown up at any moment without perhaps entail- 


ing a considerable loss ; while a tenancy, on the 
other hand, gives comparative independence, with 
no prospect of any serious sacrifice on relinquish- 
ment. 

It should be noted that this question of Small 
Holdings is distinct from that of Allotments. 
An allotment has been defined as a piece of land 
held and cultivated by a man who gains his 
living by weekly wages, and who cultivates such 
land with the primary object of supplying his 
family with vegetables and similar articles. 
Small holders—that is, holders of not less than 
one acre and not more than fifty acres—may be 
divided into two classes—one getting a living 
from the land by raising produce for sale ; the 
other partially employed in some other occupa- 
tion, but devoting spare time and money to culti- 
vating land. The one relies on the land for 
subsistence ; the other uses it as an additional 
means of subsistence. 

Owing to the absence of trustworthy statistics, 
it is difficult to determine whether there has been 
of late a reduction in the number of small owners 
and cultivators of land. The consensus of opinion 
is, however, that until quite recently there has 
been a considerable diminution, the process 
having been checked by the difficulty in letting 
large farms, and perhaps by public opinion 
having changed in favour of small holdings. Up 
to the year 1851, the agricultugal population was 
increasing ; but from that year to 1881 it dimin- 
ished ; while the number of farmers, according 
to the census returns of 1881, is shown at almost 
exactly the same as in 1851, notwithstanding 
that three million acres have been added to the 
farmed area of the country. The number of 
farmhouses formerly inhabited in connection with 
small holdings, but now utilised to a large extent 
by agricultural labourers, confirm the inference 
that such holdings have been acquired by capi- 
talists, in pursuance of the policy of consolidation 
which prevailed prior to the recent depression. 
Changes in methods of cultivation have conduced 
to a like result. For instance, the conversion of 
land into pasture entails the provision of build- 
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ings for wintering stock; and small owners, 
unequal to the outlay, sold their land to adjoin- 
ing proprietors who possessed the necessary build- 
ings. Recent experience has greatly modified this 
practice of consolidation, and many landowners 
are anxious to revert to smaller farms, but are 
debarred by the heavy expenditure necessary in 
providing buildings, which they are unable to 
afford, and which would not yield a sufficiently 
remunerative return. 

Up to thirty years ago it was the avowed 
policy of leading statesmen to preserve as far as 
possible the practice of hereditary succession to 
landed property. This has been carried out 
directly by the law of settlement, and indirectly 
by the different taxation of real and personal 


property, the law of primogeniture, advances | 


made by State aid for improvements, and the 
difference between the publicity of bills of sale 
and the private nature of mortgages. It will be 
observed that in all these cases the tendency of 
legislation had been to relieve the landlord from 
the necessity of finding ready-money, with a con- 
sequent disinclination on his part to sell land. 
The object has been to prevent the dispersion of 
large estates, and small holdings absorbed from 
time to time in such estates have remained 
attached to them ; and thereafter, if purchasable 
at all, only in large quantities. 

The enclosure of common and waste lands is 
another legislative cause for the diminution. 
Commonable rights, such as pasturage, fuel, and 
wood for repairs, are manifestly of extreme value 
to the small cultivator, and such rights necessarily 
ceased on enclosure. The labouring population, 
to some extent from ignorance, but mainly owing 
to poverty and consequent lack of representation, 
have been practically ignored in the settlement 
of enclosures. Actual commoners no doubt were 
recompensed by the possession of a freehold ; and 
the sale of lands to pay enclosure expenses tended 
to increase the number of small owners, though 


probably only temporarily. On the other hand, | 


the small owner, unconnected with a manor, and 
unable to prove a true prescriptive right, who 
had utilised an adjacent common for pasturage 
and so forth, lost his benefits on enclosure 
without receiving any compensation whatever. 
Between 1760 and 1867 nearly seven and a half 
million acres were thus enclosed ; and although 
public interests have probably been promoted 
by the improvements effected, the practice has 
deprived the agricultural labouring class of facili- 
ties for and incentives to small cultivation. 

An obstacle in the way of increasing the 
number of small holdings is found in the legal 
expenses incidental to land transfer, which are 
practically prohibitive to the class of persons 
from whom the would-be purchasers are drawn. 
Simplification of title with lessened cost would, 
it is believed, have a beneficial effect on the 
multiplication of small ownerships. 

The existing facilities may be dismissed in a 
few words. Those affurded by legislation are the 


provisions of the Building Society and Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. The terms of the 
Building Society Acts are general ; and although 
the prevalent impression is that they apply only 
in towns, there seems to be nothing to prevent 
their being taken advantage of for the acquisition 
of small holdings. As a matter of fact the 
measures have been of very little avail for 
agricultural purposes, 

In considering the further facilities to be 
afforded there are important objects to be kept 
in view. The intending occupier must be assisted 
by loans on reasonable terms if he is eventually 
to become owner; and the land must not only 
be available in different districts, but must be 
eligible for small cultivation and in plots of 
various sizes, to meet the varied requirements of 
the class of holders it is desirable to attract. For 
the State to undertake and administer transac- 
tions for the creation of small holdings would be 
an impossibility without a large staff of officials, 
involving heavy expense. Centralised management 
would probably fail to estimate local demand, 
to select suitable land, and successfully decide 
between conflicting applicants. These conclusions 
point to the local authorities as the instrumental- 
ity through which the increased facilities should 
be afforded. 

It appears to be unnecessary to give local 
authorities compulsory powers for the purchase 
of land, as sufficient can doubtless be obtained 
by voluntary agreement, As regards the disposal 
of the land, it is unquestionably to the ratepayers’ 
interest that a system of ownership should be 
adopted in preference to that of tenancies, For 
j the local authorities to embark on a landlord's 
| responsibilities would mean either losses in bad 
seasons by remissions of rent, or in not yielding 
| to pressure for reductions they would become 
unpopular landlords, whose action would contrast 
unfavourably with that of private owners, Then, 
again, the system of purchase would obviate to 
a great extent the difficulty as to providing build- 
ings. An owner will make every effort to supply 
| himself with what is necessary, and gradually 
; Secure sufficient accommodation for his purpose. 
| At the same time he will be providing additional 
security for the advance made to him. 

Turning to the financial aspect of the scheme 
on arg by the Select Committee on Smull 

oldings, it is that five million pounds of public 
money should in the first instance be lent to 
local authorities in Great Britain, out of which 
they may advance to intending purchasers of 
land sums not exceeding three-fourths or four- 
fifths of the purchase-money. The suggested 
method of repayment has certainly the merit of 
novelty. It is not proposed that principal and 
interest should be repaid by fixed annual instal- 
ments, but that a principle to some extent ana- 
logous to the Scotch feu should be adopted. 
Repayment is to be effected on a plan which 
will allow of a periodic reduction of charge until 
it has reached a small proportion of the original 
amount, and this unpaid portion will be repre- 
sented by a quit-rent or feu in perpetuity. By 
this system the owner will have in view succes- 
sive reductions in his liabilities ; while the local 
authorities will, by the time the repayment takes 
the shape of quit-rent, be almost able to pay 
_ their debts to the State, with the advantage of 
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being the perpetual holders of that rent in return 
for the use of their credit. 

The scheme offers unexampled facilities to a 
section of the community which has fair claims 
to consideration, and it is recommended as afford- 
ing a practical and unobjectionable way of meet- 
ing the demand for land nationalisation. The 
novelty of the proposals, however, makes it 
expedient that legislation should proceed tenta- 
tively and with caution. A measure on the 
foregoing lines has recently been unanimously 
real a second time in the House of Commons, 
and, subject to amendment in detail, will doubt- 
less become law. 


Another contributor writes to us from England 
on the practical aspect of small holdings : 


So much has been written and argued on this 
subject, that, from a theoretical point of view, 
it would seem almost exhausted. But the writer 
having had practical experience, desires from this 

oint to give some information. Eight years ago 
* became possessed of a property of about six 
hundred acres in a ring-fence, and at the end 
of five years the whole farm was thrown on his 
‘hands in a bankruptcy. There were heavy charges 
on the land in the way of taxes, rates, and mort- 
gages ; but it was tithe-free. As no tenant could 
be found to hire the farm, the landlord let off 
what he could of it, and succeeded in the first 
four months of his efforts in getting enough 
taken to cover all the charges, amounting to 
about one hundred and seventy pounds, 

With one exception, every tenant had started 
in life as a working-man, and with his savings 
he entered on the holding. The occupations 
varied from three to forty acres; and the first 
set of tenants were four in number. The holdings 
have gone on increasing till there are now four- 
teen tenants. Some have done so well that they 
are taking more land; and each year shows a 
wider margin of cultivation. 

The land is chiefly arable, and the rent for 
most of this is £1, 6s. Sd. an acre, rates and taxes 
free, though some portions let for as much as 
£2, 5s. Only one of the tenants has a house; 
but the buildings on the farm are reserved for 
their common use. 

The tenants are chiefly labourers with savings, 
or else petty village tradesmen keeping a horse | 
and cart or pigs. Two of them also are cow- | 
keepers ; and to encourage this, special provision | 
is made in the agreements for the growth of 
sainfoin in the fields, which, though the fact is 
not generally known, is a wonderful butter-pro- 
ducing forage. Sainfoin will last seven years in 
the land; and when fed, instead of being con- 
stantly mown, will become the basis of an excel- 
lent meadow. The tenants all hold by written | 
agreements as yearly tenants, and their rent is | 
made payable quarterly. They are allowed to! 
sell wheat straw and clover hay; but in con- | 
sideration of this, are bound to bring no charges | 
on leaving, under Part Three of the first schedule 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1887. 

The working of the system so far has covered 
about half the property, and the gross rent for | 
the holdings will amount for the ensuing year | 
to £420, ‘Three years ago they were only £176 ; | 
two years ago, £196. It is believed that in three | 


| total cost of growing which up to harvest had 


years more they will reach £500, which was the 
rent of the property in 1886. It must not be 
imagined that there have been no drawbacks in 
this. Four of the tenants threw their holdings 
up at the end of the first year. Fresh tenants, 
however, are coming forward for them. 

The initiatory work of mapping-out and 
measuring the land required no common care. 
Care, too, had to be exercised in the admission 
of tenants, and caution as to letting them have 
more land than they could manage. But the 
experiment has now gone on so far that the 
writer believes he has the elements of a self- 
improving village; and that in time to come 
the young men will look forward to being small 
farmers under him, and find in their small hold- 
ings a useful employment for their savings. 

‘The landlord himself farms one of these hold- 
ings, and he finds that by corn-growing alone 
he can pay the rent and cost of cultivation and 
get a fair profit also. He has done so even with 
wheat; and in August last year he estimated 
that three acres of oats, and one of wheat, the 


been ten pounds, would give him a return in grain 
and straw of over thirty pounds, 

It is not generally known that in the present 
day, when the iow price of wheat is put forward 
as a plea for lowered rents, wheat straw fetches 
such a high price that it alone will pay the rent 
and rates of the land which grows it. And it 
is observable that these small tenants look on 
their wheat as their special paying crop. 

In conclusion, it must be added that the rents 
are not merely payable, but paid; and the quar- 
terly system of payments is found to work well. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
By Grant ALLEN, AUTHOR OF ‘IN ALL SHADES,’ 


‘Tats Mortat CoIL,’ Ete. 
CHAPTER XXV.—AND AFTER. 


At the garden gate, Haviland Dumaresq met 
them, with that strange far-away look in his 
wandering eye which, as Psyche knew—though 
she knew not the cause—surely and certainly 
foreboded headache. His glance was dim and 
his step unsteady. At sight of them, however, 
he roused himself with an effort; and raising 
his hat with that stately old-fashioned courtesy 
of his, which gave something gf princeliness to 
Haviland Dumaresq’s demeanour at all times, he 
invited Mrs Mansel to leave the pony standing 
at the gate, while she came in herself for a cup 
of tea in their little drawing-room, 

‘He won't stand,’ Ida said ; ‘but perhaps I can 
tie him ;’ and with Dumaresq’s help she proceeded 
to do so. Psyche could no longer contain her 
news. ‘Papa, Papa,’ she cried, ‘have you heard 
what’s happened? It’s all right! Khartoum’s 
relieved, and—Mr Linnell’s safe again.’ 

It was the first time since the painter’s depar- 
ture that she had so much as mentioned his name 
to her father. Haviland Dumaresq started with 
surprise at the unexpected sound and at Psyche’s 
blushes. The news seemed to rouse him and 


quicken his dulled sense. The far-away aa 
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died out from his eyes, as he answered with a 
gasp that to Psyche said much: ‘I’m glad to 
hear it ; very glad to hear it. That young man’s 
danger has weighed upon my soul not a little 
of late. I’ve thought at times perhaps I might 
have been in some degree answerable for having 
sent him out on that fool’s errand. But all’s 
well that ends well, thank goodness. Military 
events matter little as a rule to such as me. 
The silly persons by whose aid kings and states- 
men play their deadly game of skill against one 
another count for not much individually on the 
stage of history. We reckon them by the head ; 
so many hundreds or so many thousands swept off 
the board. Well, what’s the next move? Check, 
Kaiser! check, Sultan!—But- with this young 
man, it was a different matter. He had burst 
into our horizon and crossed our orbits. The 
comet that swims once distinctly into your ken 
interests you far more than the crowd of meteors 
that career unseen through the infinity of heaven.’ 
He rang the bell for the one tidy maid-of-all- 
work. ‘Maria, tea!’ he said with a lordly ges- 
ture, in the voice in which a sovereign might 
give commands for an imperial banquet to cham- 
berlains and seneschals. 

‘The government must be infinitely relieved 
at this success, Mrs Mansel remarked, trying 
to break the current of the subject; for this 
narrow and somewhat provincial insistence upon 
the fate of the one young man whom they all 
happened to know personally vexed her righteous 
Girtonian soul by its want of expansiveness. 
Why harp for ever on a single human life, when 
population tends always to increase in a geomet- 
rical ratio beyond the means of subsistence ? 

‘Ye’ Dumaresq echoed, away up among the 
clouds sxill, but bringing back the pendulum with 
a rush to Linnell once more. ‘No doubt; no 
doubt.—And I’m relieved myself. I, too, had 
seut my own private Gordon to the Soudan 
unawares ; and it’s cost me no little in mental 
expeditions to raise the siege and release him 
unconditionally. But no matter now, no matter 
now.—It’s all over. He’ll come back before 
long—and then I’ll be able to pay him at last 
for the portrait he thrust upon me, uncom- 
missioned, before leaving England.’ 

Psyche glanced up at it where it hung on the 
wall—that portrait of her father that she had so 
loved and watched through these weary months 
long—that portrait into which, as she often 
fancied, Linnell had poured the whole strength 
and energy of his pent-up nature. Ida Mansel’s 
eyes followed hers to the picture. ‘It’s a most 
striking piece of work, certainly,’ the Girton-bred 
lady remarked with condescending grace. ‘ Not 
niggled and over-elaborated, like so many of Mr 
Linnell’s performances. As a rule, our friend 
seems to me to walk backwards and forwards too 
much while he’s painting a canvas. I often 
advised him to sit more still. If you watch any 
of the great masters at work, I always say, you’ll 
see them seated so close at their easels, and so 
certain of the value of every particular touch, 
that they never need to look at the total effect 
they’re producing at all. That’s art: that’s 
the master’s way of working. Corot said there 
were certain pictures of his which he never 
really saw in any true sense of the word till 
they ’d been signed and framed and sold and 


paid for, How much better that than this 
perpetual niggling !’ 

‘I think Mr Linnell paints beautifully,’ Psyche 
cried all aglow, her heart beating hard in right- 
eous indignation at the bare idea that any one 
could venture thus coldly to criticise her divine 
painter at the very moment when he had just 
escaped from that deadly peril of his life in 
Africa, ‘And as to niggling,” she went on, 
emboldened by love into something that dan- 
gerously approached art-criticism, ‘it seemed to 
me, when I watched him at work, every touch 
he added to the pictures, and especially to Papa’s, 
brought them one degree nearer to truth and 
nature.’ 

Mrs Mansel looked up with half-contemptuous 
surprise. This country-bred girl, who had never 
even seen an Academy or a Salon, far less the 
Vatican or the Pitti Palace—this village child 
| give her lessons in esthetics! ‘You may niggle 
and niggle away as long as you like,’ she 
answered coldly, ‘but you can never get the 
thousands of leaves that quiver on an aspen, 
or the myriads of tiny lines and curves and 
shadows that go to make up one human face 
of ours. Not mechanical accuracy and embar- 
rassed detail make the great artist: a judicious 
parsimony of touch and wealth of suggestion 
are what go to produce true pictures.’ 

Psyche gazed up at the portrait reverently— 
and was silent. In the matter of mere technique 
she felt herself wholly unfit to pit her own 
criticism against Ida Mansel’s ; but asa faithful 
exposition of all that was best and greatest in 
Haviland Demaresq’s face and figure—the man 
himself, and the soul that was in him, not the 
mere outer body and husk and shell of him— 
she felt certain in her own heart Linnell’s picture 
was a triumphant success and a veritable master- 
niece. And all the world has since justified her. 
‘he philosophic depth, the logical clearness, the 
epigrammatic power, the proud reserve, the stoical 
heroism, the grand self-restraint and endurance of 
,the man—all these were faithfully mirrored or 
delicately suggested in the endless lines of that 
admirable portrait : not a shade but spoke Havi- 
| land Dumaresq’s character ; not a tone of expres- 
sion but helped to swell the general sense of a 
forceful and self-sufficing individuality. To look 
upon it one could almost see those proud lips 
part, and hear that calm and measured voice say 
in haughty self-consciousness, as once to Linnell : 
‘I must go through the world in my own orbit, 
come what may. I move on my circuit, unde- 
terred and unswerving.’ 

Ida Mansel, indeed, with her Girton-bred pre- 
cision and her cultivated narrowness! She to 
pretend to sit in judgment upon such a soul as 
Charles Linnell’s! Could she see in original or 
in portrait either those traits that Psyche admired 
the most? Could she understand the real granite 
greatness of Dumaresq’s character, or the piercing 
insight with which Linnell had read it in his 
face and impressed it in imperishable colours 
upon his canvas? Did she know what the 
highest side of art was aiming at, at all? ‘The 
worst of this cut-and-dried modern higher educa- 
tion,’ Psyche thought to herself, falling for the 
nonce into that hereditary trick of unconscious 
generalisation, ‘is that it educates women beyond 


their natural powers, and tries to raise them into 
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lanes of thought for which nature and descent 
ave never equipped them beforehand.’ 

But what, in her happiness, did she care for 
such strictures? Her painter was safe, and she 
could afford to laugh at them. 

‘It’s a very good portrait, though,’ her father 
said, taking up the eudgels half unconsciously 
for his daughter’s lover. ‘I don’t pretend to 
understand its technical qualities myself, of course 
—art, I suppose, can only be adequately judged 
or understood by those who themselves have 
essayed and appraised its practical difficulties : 
but if I know how to read my own character (and 
I think I do, from an objective stand-point), 
Linnell, it seems to me, has managed to put it 
very cleverly on canvas. In considering a 
portrait ’—— 

But even as he spoke, he was interrupted by 
Reginald Mansel’s sudden incursion, holding in 
one hand an evening paper, and all agog with ill- 
suppressed excitement at the strange and unex- 
pected tidings contained in it. Psyche knew in 
a moment what their neighbour had come for. 
He had just learned the news of the relief of 
Khartoum ! 

‘Seen to-night’s Pall Mall?’ he asked with 
emphasis as he burst in with the eager face of 
a man who comes as the bearer of important 
information. 

‘No,’ Dumaresq answered. ‘But we’ve heard 
the news already, for all that. Mrs Mansel and 
Psyche brought it from Melbury. I’m glad 
they ’ve succeeded at last in getting there.’ 

Mansel stared back at him in mute surprise. 
‘Glad?’ he exclaimed, bewildered. ‘Glad? Glad 
of what? I know you’re little interested in 
military affairs, and push your horror of war to 
an extreme ; but, hang it all, Dumaresq, you'll 
admit yourself this is going a little too far 
for anything. Glad that the Mahdi’s got into 
Khartoum! Glad that our people have all had 
their throats cut by those rampant savages !’ 

Dumaresq clutched the paper with a thrill of 


astonishment. ‘Had their throats cut?’ he cried, 
gasping. ‘And by those savages, too?—Why, 


what do you mean, Mansel? They told us all 
was well at Khartoum.’ 

Mansel shook his head as he pointed with his 
finger to the latest telegrams. ‘No, no,’ he 
answered testily. ‘That’s all wrong, all un- 
founded. Here’s the genuine news from the 
seat of war. Wilson’s steamers have got up to 
Khartoum, only to find the city taken, and 
Gordon and every Christian soul in the place 
massacred in cold blood by the Mahdi’s people.’ 


For a minute or two Dumaresq, Mrs Mansel, 
and her husband all gazed together at the fatal 
telegram. Absorbed in the news, they forgot 
all else. The philosopher wrung his hands in 
horror. ‘Poor Linnell!’ he cried, half under 
his breath. ‘I acted for the best! I acted for 
the best! But I did wrong, perhaps, in dis- 
missing him so abruptly.’ 

Mrs Mansel turned round to look after her 
friend. ‘Goodness gracious!’ she exclaimed, 
with a little scream of horror, ‘just look at 
Psyche !’ 

hey turned and saw. 
nerved her. 

Psyche was sitting bolt upright in her chair. 


The shock had un- 


Her cheeks were pale and white as death. Her 
bloodless hands lay motionless on her knees. 
Her eyes were staring wide open in front of her. 
But she saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, 
knew nothing. She was cold as if dead. Had 
the shock killed her ? 


That self-same evening, in Chancery Lane, at 
the office of Messrs Burchell and Dobbs, family 
solicitors, the senior partner in that flourishing 
firm looked up from his perusal of the St James’s 
Gazette and remarked retlectively : ‘I say, Dobbs, 
that poor client of ours, C. A. Linnell—you 
remember—must have been one of the fellows 
murdered in this Khartoum massacre.’ 

Dobbs glanced aside from his Echo and mur- 
mured in response: ‘By Jove, so he must. He 
was out there, wasn’t he? I’m sorry for him, 

oor fellow! A first-rate client! He must have 

een worth us four hundred a year.—And I say, 
Burchell, consols’1l go down to some tune on this 
news too, won’t they ?” 

‘Fallen already,’ his partner answered, consult- 
ing his tape and pursing his lips up. ‘Stock 
exchange feels these pulses so instantaneously.— 
Look here, and he rang the electric bell at his 
side: ‘Brooks, will you bring Mr Linnell’s box 
to me?’ 

The clerk brought it ; and Mr Burchell opened 
it deliberately and glanced over the will. ‘Aha!’ 
he said, laying it down with some obvious 
unction. ‘Precious lucky young woman, who- 
ever she may be, Miss Psyche Dumaresq ! Sounds 
like an actress: some casual love of his. Jolly 
glad she’d be this minute if only she knew the 
good luck in store for her. I thought I remem- 
bered it. Miss Psyche Dumaresq! Linnell’s left 
her every blessed penny !’ 

‘No!’ Mr Dobbs replied, screwing up his 
mouth and laying down his Echo. 

‘Yes, every penny, to “Psyche, daughter of 
Haviland Dumaresq, Esquire, of Petherton !”? 

‘The family ’ll dispute it!’ Mr Dobbs ex- 
claimed, scenting prey upon the breeze and 
whetting his appetite. 

‘They can't!’ his partner responded with 
cheerful certainty. There are none of them 
left. There’s nobody to dispute with her. Sir 
Austen was the only relative Linnell had living ; 
and Sir Austen was out at Khartoum along with 
him. Both of them had their throats cut at 
once, no doubt.—Precious lucky young woman, 
Miss Psyche Dumaresq.’ 

And all the time, Miss Psyche Dumaresq, 
unconscious of her luck, and most other circum- 
stances, was sitting white as death in her chair 
at Petherton, with her open blue eyes staring 
blankly in front of her, and her dead numb 
hands hanging down like a corpse’s. 

‘Shall you write and inform her,’ Mr Dobbs 
asked, with his fat face screwed up, ‘or wait 
for details and further confirmation? It’s more 
business-like, of course, to wait for details; but 
promptitude often secures a new client. And 
eight thousand a year’s not to be sneezed at.’ 

‘No good, Mr Burchell responded, still scan- 
ning the will and shaking his head. ‘I have 
Linnell’s own express instructions not to write to 
her about it till a year’s elapsed.—Dumaresq— 
Dumaresq—let me see—Dumaresq. There’s a 
fellow of the name writes sometimes, I think, 
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in the Westminster or the Fortniyhtly. His 
daughter, no doubt: perhaps she jilted him. 
bak 

Dumaresq.’ 


THE BLUE-COAT SCHOOL. 


Axovrt half-past twelve o'clock in the day there 
is generally a small crowd to be found in front of 
some railings in Newgate Street, gazing earnestly 
through at the Blue-coat boys at play. The Blue- 
coat boys! What dweller in London is not familiar 
with their odd though scarcely picturesque little 
figures? Dressed in their long blue coats, with 
a narrow leathern girdle round the waist, their 
knee-breeches, yellow stockings, and low shoes, 
they appear, but for their bare heads, almost 
exactly to-day as they did in the reign of Edward 
VI. We are so much accustomed to them, that 
the thought seldom strikes us how strangely out 
of keeping they and their school are with this 
nineteenth century of change and reform. Buried 
in the heart of the great city, Christ’s Hospital has 
yet survived the destruction which has befallen 
so many similar institutions, and remains a dig- 
nified old-world building, lost in the midst of 
dingy streets and dingier shops and offices. How 
long it may still be left in peace is a matter 
of doubt. Already there are more than whispers 
that soon the love of reform and the greed of 
gain will drive the school from its ancient home 
into the country. Then the Hospital buildings 
will be swept away, and the funds of the school 
enriched with the rents obtained from their site. 

Quite recently the building was threatened 
with destruction by a fire which broke out in 
one of the dormitories. The boys’ brigade did 
good service in keeping down the flames until the 
arrival of the engines, and in a short time the 
fire was extinguished. This seemed like a 
beginning of the end—a warning of what was 
to come. So I determined to seize an early 
opportunity of visiting the quaint old place, 
before the power to do so was taken away from 
me for ever. 

Standing in the playground and watching the 
boys careering madly around, I could not help 
wondering on what plea the destruction of the 
school could be accomplished. Others of the 
same kind have been doomed on the ground that 
their situation was unhealthy. But this excuse 
will not hold in the case of Christ's Hospital. 
The quadrangle which forms the playground is 
large and open, and the boys are as healthy 
and high-spirited as the heart of a parent could 
desire. 

‘It seems a pity,’ I thought, ‘that a place so 
interesting should disappear. This was the 
school of Charles Lamb and of Coleridge, and of 
many others with names as widely known. Its 
history is marked from its earliest beginning not 
only with the names of eminent men who here 
have learned and played in their boyhood, but 
also with those of kings, statesmen, writers, 
architects, who from time to time have given 
their assistance in adding to its glory’ 

A bell ringing sharply recalled me from my 
historical reminiscences to the present. The bell 
was rung to summon certain of the boys to lay 
the cloth in the Hall for the one o’clock dinner. 


a precious lucky thing for Miss Psyche | 


l 
| 


| 


|the Hall, a beadle locked the door, 


| the singularity of the scene. 


boys to wash their hands. This necessary opera- 
tion several of the young scamps performed in 
an unauthorised manner at the pump in the 
layground, drying their hands on their pocket- 
nd eee hg Then a bugle-call sounded through 
the quadrangle, and soon the whole school was 
assembled under the eye of a drill-sergeant. At 
the word of command, they formed into little 
companies, the band struck up a stirring march, 
and the mimic army paraded round the play- 
ground. Each company had a small standard- 
bearer, who carried a very little flag with the 
number of the squad upon it. The band was 
a brass one, fully equipped down to the big 
drum, the musicians being all boys of the school ; 
and very well they played, too, an occasional 
wheeze notwithstanding. Little boys acted the 
part of music-stands, and held themselves straight 
and stiff under the ordeal. But the moment 
they were released, off they went with a whoop 
and a slide. 

It is well known that caps originally formed 
part of the Blue-coat boys’ costumes. These were 
discarded about thirty years ago, though for what 
reason I could never ascertain. Often it had 
struck me that their bareheaded condition must 
be extremely dangerous in case of a hot sun; 
but as I watched them filing past into the Hall, 
this fear was effectually allayed. Such mats of 
hair were far too thick for any sun’s rays to pene- 
trate. Another peculiarity about the boys, very 
noticeable in these days of weak-eyed school- 
children, was the almost total absence of spec- 
tacles, and I wondered what could account for 
this. 

Some of the*boys wore badges like large white 
medals on their right or left shoulders. These are 
the mathematicals, otherwise known as the ‘ King’s 
boys,’ because their side of the school was origin- 
ally founded by Charles II. ‘King’s boys’ are 
taught navigation, and are bound to go to sea when 
they leave school. As is the case in most old 
grammar schools, the main subject taught in 
Christ’s Hospital is classics, hence the head boys 
of the school are called ‘Grecians,’ 

When the boys were at last all assembled in 
A Grecian 
mounted the pulpit on the right-hand ‘side of the 
room and read a fairly long grace. Then the 
door was unlocked, and babel commenced. The 
dining-hall was built in 1825, and is considered 
to be the second finest in London, second only 
to Westminster. At one end of it is an organ 
gallery, reached by a narrow crooked stair, which 
is Open to visitors after grace has been said. 
From it a very good view of the curious scene 
can be obtained. The Hall is long, narrow, and 
lofty ; and when somewhere near eight hundred 
boys are collected together in it, it will be easily 
understood that the sound which arises to the 
roof is no murmur. In spite of the numerous 
windows, the light is very dim, which increases 
There are said to 
be several fine pictures in the Hall; but their 
faded colours together with the dim light ren- 
dered them almost indistinguishable from the 
gallery in which I stood. 

No fewer than seventeen long trestle-tables 
were laid for the dinner. At the end of each 
stood a matron, whose duty it was to carve for 


Soon after a second bell rang to warn all the | and serve the boys around her board. Waiting 
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at table was done by a number of boys told off 
for the purpose. Monitors marched up and down 
between the tables the whole time to maintain 
some small amount of order, though their efforts 
were largely in vain. These poor creatures had 
to get their dinner when they could. Such is 
the price of honour! ‘Laying the cloth’ must 
be here a very simple matter, as all articles not 
absolutely necessary are dispensed with, The 
tables are covered with cloths more or less white, 
but generally less, anil bearing marked traces 
of the kind of handling they receive. Three- 
pronged steel forks and black-handled knives are 
the only ones in vogue, and the place of tumblers 
is taken by white delf articles like mugs without 
handles, Food there is in plenty, and the waste 
of it by these thoughtless youngsters very great. 
Where bread is so plentiful, what does it matter 
if crusts are left uneaten, and crumb is employed 
in making neat little pellets with which to sting 
other boys’ ears ? 

As a rule, the dinner consists of one course, 
so the meal is soon despatched. Then a scene 
of indescribable confusion follows. The boys 
swoop down upon the tables, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye everything is cleared away. Small 
boys carry off the salt-cellars and water-mugs | 
in baskets almost as large as themselves ; the 
table-cloths are bundled up in a manner which 
would make an ordinary housemaid lift up her 
hands in horror ; and the important process of 
clearing away is over. Out rush the boys helter- 
skelter ; no forming into line and no marching 
this time. 

During several Sundays in the year—that is, 
from Quinquagesima to Easter Sunday inclusive 
—what are called ‘Suppings in public’ are held 
in the Hall. On these occasions tickets of 
admission are issued to the public by the 
governors of the school. The supper consists of 
bread and cheese and beer, the cheese being 
placed in wooden bowls, and the beer drunk 
from wooden piggins. Visitors are not confined 
to the organ gallery, but walk between the tables, 
watching the boys at their food. This sight may 
be very interesting, but is it not also degrading 
for the boys in its close resemblance to the 
feeding-time in a menagerie ? 

The wards where the boys sleep are a curious 
sight with their rows on rows of little beds and 
almost total absence of any other furniture. I 
should not think extremely restive youngsters 
would manage very well with those beds, they 
seemed so very narrow. The boys make their 
own, which looked tidy enough, covered and 
tucked up all round with their blue coverlets. 
But I didu’t inspect appearances below the 
counterpane. At the foot of the bed is a small 
box, in which the owner keeps his cakes and all 
those miscellaneous articles so dear to a boy’s 
heart. 


darning and patching of the holes which some- 
how manage to come into all boys’ garments. 
Think of doing all the mending for a family of 
about fifty boys, ranging from eight to fifteen 
years of age ! 

But the lavatory crowns all. It consists of a 
row of taps placed about two feet. above the 
ground, and a trough into which the water runs. 
This is where the boys perform their morning 
ablutions, the only method they can adopt being to 
stoop and place their heads under the tap, letting 
the water run over them. A very primitive method 
of washing one’s self, and a somewhat uncivilised 
one! Really, when I considered this thing, and 
indeed the extremely rough and uncouth method 
of living altogether, I could not but think that 
a change, if it brought about a reform in man 
of the domestic arrangements of the school, 
would not be entirely a matter of regret. It 
passed my comprehension how parents could 
voluntarily send their delicately-nurtured chil- 
dren to such a place. 

‘That may be all very fine,’ possibly it is 
urged ; ‘but what can you expect in a charity 
school, where the children are taken almost from 
the streets? It is not in the least likely that 
the boys are accustomed to many elegances and 
luxuries at home, and so they won’t miss them 
at school.’ 

This would be all very true if the Hospital 
had been kept to the original purpose for which 
it was instituted ; but this is not at all the case. 
Presentations are in the hands of the governors, 
and what more natural than that they should 
misuse their power? Abuses crept in almost 
from the time of the founding of the school, and 
to-day the rich reap the benefit of the endow- 
ment as much as the poor, if not more. It is 
not right that such things should be. 

At the present time the Hospital enjoys an 
income of about sixty thousand pounds, derived 
from various sources. Part of this sum is be- 
stowed on boys leaving school in the form of 
exhibitions and scholarships to the universities 
and of apprentice fees. 

Not the least of the objections, which can be 
urged against the manner in which the school 
has been conducted, is the small proportion of 
its benefits which is enjoyed by girls. Originally, 
as all old records show, boys and girls stood on 
an equal footing. Now, there are about one 
thousand boys on the foundation and only ninety 
girls Such a contrast speaks for itself. A 
scheme, however, is, I believe, én foot whereby 
virls will be restored to something like their 
former position. 

Apropos of the time when the i was 
really and not nominally a school for boys and 
girls, a quaint story is told by Samuel Pepys, 
the well-known worthy of Charles II.’s day. In 


The Grecian of the ward is promoted to the 
dignity of a study, a little box of a place by no 
means big enough to swing a eat in. Here he 
sits enthroned in solitary grandeur, and keeps 
watch over the smaller fry in the ward, who get 
into mischief at the slightest opportunity. Each 
ward has its own linen room, and the sight of 
the piles of yellow stockings lying there awaiting 
repair is enough to make one shudder. The 
matron and her maid are responsible for the 


writing to a Mrs Steward, Pepys says: ‘One 
‘thing there is indeed that comes in my way 
| a8 a governor to hear of, which carries a little 
mirth with it, and indeed is very odd. Two 
wealthy citizens are lately dead, and left their 
/estates, one to a Blue-coat boy, and the other 
to a Blue-coat girl, in Christ’s Hospital. The 
| extraordinariness of which has led some of the 
magistrates to carry it on to a match, which is 
ended in a public wedding; he in his habit of 
blue satin, led by two of the girls; and she in 
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blue, with an apron green, and pee yellow, 
all of sarsnet, led by two of the boys of the 


house, through Cheapside to Guildhall Chapel, | 


where they were married by the Dean of St 
Paul’s, she given by my Lord Mayor.’ 

Down in the quadrangle near the entrance 

is a little place which the boys calls their ‘tuck- 
shop. This is presided over by a man who is 
privileged to sell sweets, &c. to the boys of the 
school. His father was a Blue-coat boy years 
ago. 
“Over the entrance-gate of the school stands a 
statue of Edward VI., who is generally accredited 
with being the founder of the Hospital. To the 
face of this image, time and weather, together 
with the original sculptor, have given an expres- 
sion of smug and sanctimonious self-complacency, 
very grotesque, and somewhat suggestive of what 
boys would call a ‘sneak.’ How much longer will 
this funny little figure be permitted to preside 
over the fortunes of the old school? At present 
even the authorities do not seem to know. Great 
changes are, however, expected by all in the near 
future. Let us hope that, whatever they may be, 
the claims of the poor of both sexes will not be 
neglected. 


MRS HARRINGTON’ DIAMOND 
NECKLACE. 


By Denzit VANE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 


Mrs Harrineton, of Harrington Hall, Grass- 
shire, should have known better, her friends told 
each other, than to throw a young, handsome, 
attractive, but penniless man, into company with a 
romantic girl of eighteen, who enjoyed the double 
privilege of being an heiress and a beauty. There 
was certainly no doubt about Gladys Harrington’s 
claim to the latter title ; she was tall, gracefully 
formed, elegant in all her movements, and she 
had the most radiant complexion, and the largest 
and softest brown eyes it is possible to imagine. 
As to her wealth, that also was beyond dispute. 
Though the Harrington estates were entailed on 
her half-brother, a boy of ten years old, the young 
lady would inherit, on attaining her majority, 


a fortune of forty thousand pounds ; for Squire | 


Harrington had been not only a large landed 
proprietor, but the owner of extensive collieries 
in the north of England. 

Left a widow soon after the birth of her son, 
Mrs Harrington had lived a very retired life, 
devoting herself to the education of her children. 
Society in Grass-shire had for some years busied 
itself in discussing the probabilities as to the 
second marriage of the rich and still young widow. 
But now popular attention was turned to her 
step-daughter, Gladys; therefore, when it was 
noised about in the county that Mrs Harrington 
had been so imprudent as to engage a tutor under 
thirty years old to educate the heir of all the 
Harringtons, instead of selecting some learned 
graybeard or solemn-faced M.A. on the wrong 
side of fifty, popular opinion was all against her. 

‘I should think a woman with any knowledge | 
of the world and of human nature would have 
foreseen the inevitable consequences of bringing 
such a man as Mr Ralph Cunningham into daily 


association with an impulsive, unsophisticated girl 

| like dear Gladys, remarked Mrs Lamprey of St 
Kilda’s Grange. She was the happy mother of 
| Six marriageable but unmarried daughters. IIl- 
/natured people smiled, and whispered to each 
| other that even a ‘detrimental’ such as Mr Ralph 
| Cunningham would not have been an unaccept- 
able suitor for the hand of any one of the Miss 
| Lampreys, honest Squire Lamprey being a com- 
| paratively poor man, and his daughters neither 
| pretty nor attractive. Besides, eligible young 
men were scarce in Grass-shire. 

‘Yes, and dear Gladys is so—so very uncon- 
ventional, added Mrs Smalman, the Rectov’s 
wife, to whom the remark recorded above was 
addressed. ‘Perhaps it is the result of her 
singular bringing-up. She has lived too much 
alone, poor dear child; and her step-mother is 
not altogether the right sort of woman to have 
the care of a girl like Gladys. Mrs Harrington 
is so—so unsympathetic. Do you know, dear 
Mrs Lamprey, that sometimes I feel quite— 
ea uncomfortable when she looks at me with 
those curious bright gray eyes of hers?’ finished 
the Rectoress with an affected little shiver. 

And so the busybodies of the neighbourhood 
talked, while events at Harrington Hall were 
slowly ripening to the climax which every one 
declared to be inevitable. Gladys and her little 
brother’s tutor saw a great deal of each other, 
for the heiress had a taste for English literature, 
and Ralph Cunningham was always ready to 
assist her in her studies. Together they read 
Keats and Shelley, Tennyson and Browning, and 
selections from Rossetti and Swinburne. Now, 
when two young people of suitable age and of 
equal personal attractions discover that their 
tastes are identical ; when a young man of six- 
and-twenty and a charming girl of eighteen bend 
day after day over volumes of beautiful poetry ; 
when the aforesaid young man has the delightful 
task of pointing out favourite passages in his 
favourite poems to an appreciative and intensely 
sympathetic listener who has glorious eyes and 
a divinely responsive smile, it is not difficult to 
guess that admiration will speedily blossom into 
love. 

Before Mr Ralph Cunningham had been domi- 
ciled at Harrington Hall two months, the calamity 
predicted by the wiseheads of Grass-shire occurred. 
One day, when Ralph was initiating his charming 
pupil into the beauties of the ‘ Epipsychidion,’ a 
glance was exchanged, a word or two was spoken, 
which changed the lives of both. Ralph, who 
was an honourable young fellow, had not intended 
to reveal his passion ; but at six-and-twenty, one 
cannot be always on one’s guard, and he had 
read something in Gladys’ eyes which had, so to 
speak, drawn those daring words from his heart. 
Gladys, with the enthusiasm and carelessness of 
the future characteristic of eighteen, had gone 
at once to her step-mother and declared her 
intention of marrying Mr Ralph Cunningham. 

Mrs Harrington, who, for some reason known 
only to herself, had taken a violent dislike to the 
tutor, was, however, wise enough not to make a 


| scene. She did not order Mr Cunningham out of 


the house, or send Miss Gladys off in disgrace to 
school. She only darted one glance of contempt 
at the girl’s glowing face, only folded her lips 
together in an expression that was not exactly 
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pleasant, and then gravely said: ‘My dear 


for several weeks. Mrs Harrington behaved with 


Gladys, you are just eighteen, and Mr Ralph | studied courtesy to the tutor, who, on his side, 


Cunningham is the only really agreeable man you 
have ever met. Do you think you will admire 
him as much ten years hence as you do now? 

‘I shall never, never care for any other man. 
I will marry him or be an old maid,’ cried Miss 
Gladys. 


‘Very well, my dear ; you cannot marry with- | 
I should fail | 


out my consent for three years. 
in my duty if I gave it under the present cir- 
cumstances. Ido not approve of Mr Cunning- 
ham as a suitor for your hand. [I believe him to 
be entirely unworthy of your affection. When 
you are of age, you can please yourself, and 

stow yourself and your fortune on any adven- 
turer or fortune-hunter you please.’ 

‘Oh mamma, how dare you imply that Ralph 
is a fortune-hunter!’? Here a sudden burst of 
passionate a followed ; and Mrs Harring- 
ton, who hatec 
room, leaving Gladys to brood indignantly over 
her words. There, an hour later, Ralph found 
her with flushed cheeks and eyes full of tears. 
He had very little difficulty in drawing from her 
all that had occurred. 


‘Gladys, said Ralph gravely, ‘I see but one ' 
ys, ph § ) 


course open to me. As a man of honour, | 
cannot remain here unless Mrs Harrington ’ 

‘Oh Ralph, what is to become of me, shut up 
here alone with mamma! 
will be like a prison. I shall die of wretched- 
ness.’ 

‘Then, darling, marry me at once, and ’—— 

‘I cannot—at least not yet. When I am 
twenty-one I shall be my own mistress. Besides,’ 
she added with one of her brightest smiles, ‘I 
should forfeit my fortune if I married you now 
—and—and I want to give my money to you.’ 

The simplicity of her manner was in such 


scenes, calmly swept out of the | 


If you go, this house | 


| strove to look and act as if those momentous 
| 


words had never been spoken between Gladys 
| and her step-mother. To all appearance, he was 
only Freddy’s paid instructor, and Miss Har- 
| rington’s honorary Professor of Literature. The 
| readings from the poets were continued ; but 
master and pupil talked more than they read. 

Sometimes, the curiously-still, malicious ex- 
pression of Mrs Harrington’s eyes as they met 
his across the breakfast or dinner table woke 
an indefinable dread in Ralph’s breast. He 
had an uncomfortable feeling that Mrs Harring- 
ton would stick at nothing in order to sow dis- 
sension between him and Gladys. He dreaded 
‘he knew not what. It was like living on the 
slopes of a volcano; any moment a torrent of 
lava might overwhelm the fair seeming of their 
lives. 

One night, on retiring to his own room, Ralph 
‘saw something on the carpet that startled him 
almost as much as the footprint on the sea- 
sand did Robinson Crusoe. It was only a tassel 
of jet and steel beads; but a cold shiver of 
apprehension stole over Ralph as he picked it 
up and placed it, on the dressing-table. That 
evening at dinner Mrs Harrington had worn a 
black satin gown ornamented with precisely 
similar tassels. 

‘What could have been her motive in coming 
to my room?’ thought the tutor. ‘That she 
has done me the honour of paying me a domi- 
| ciliary visit is, to my mind, conclusively proved 
| by this small memento.’ Here he picked up 
the bunch of beads and examined it medita- 
| tively. ‘I daresay she has ransacked my pos- 
| Sessions ; but the question is—Why? Did she 
| expect to find love-letters from Gladys? If so, 
| I fear she was disappointed.’ 


361 fi 


strange contrast to the wisdom which seemed | For quite half an hour Ralph stood holding 
almost worldly, that Ralph was fairly dum- | the tassel in his hand, ruminating on the extra- 
founded, Gladys, like most of her sex, was at / ordinary circumstance that had brought it into 


once impulsive and timid, simple and cunning— | 


a mass of contradictions, and yet was most lovable 
in spite of them all. 

‘You dear little wise woman, cried Ralph, 
clasping her in his arms, ‘I will be guided 
entirely by you. If you bid me stay here, I will 
stay. If you command it, I will wear my chain, 
and go on teaching Freddy his Latin grammar 
for three mortal years.’ 

‘And bear mamma’s frowns too ? 

‘So long as you smile, dearest, all other women 
in the world may frown and I shall smile.’ 

‘That sounds almost like a quotation from one 
of our poets ; is it?’ 

‘No; it is all my own, retorted Ralph with 
alaugh. ‘Then,’ he went on in a more serious 


tone, ‘there is to be a sort of armed neutrality | 


between Mrs Harrington and myself—unless she 
dismisses me,’ he finished gloomily. 

‘She will not do that. Mamma is a very clever 
woman ; she will not take any step which might 
drive me—to—to’ 

‘Marriage ?’ suggested Ralph. 

Gladys nodded, and then laughed with such 
evident enjoyment and glee, that Ralph was once 
more puzzled by the strange complexity of this 
mere child’s character. 

And so matters went on at Harrington Hall 


his possession ; then suddenly bethinking him- 
‘self that, as it was not yet eleven o'clock, he 
might get a letter or two written before going 
to bed, he went to the writing-table where stood 
his desk and opened it leisurely. ‘I may as 
| well put this out of sight, he thought, smiling 
as he dropped the ‘memento’ in the pen-tray 
inside the desk. ‘It would be rather good fun 
| to return it to Mrs Harrington in the morning. 
I wonder what she would say ?’, 

| Having written his letters, he still felt dis- 
inclined for bed. Old habits of night-study still 
survived from his college days. There were 
| half-a-dozen or so of his favourite volumes in 
his portmanteau; he determined to select one 
| and read until he felt sleepy. 

| But in turning over the contents of the port- 
manteau he made a second discovery that startled 
him a good deal more than the former one—a 
discovery which brought out cold beads of per- 
'spiration on his forehead. His worst forebodings 
/had been realised. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion for that night, re Ralph spent the long 
hours until the day dawned in meditation that 
_was neither agreeable nor profitable, for he had 
found out the motive of the strange domiciliary 
_visit on the part of Gladys’ handsome step-mother. 
_ But the discovery brought him new food for 
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thought, for it opened up a prospect that filled 
him with dismay. 


At breakfast the next morning, both Mrs 
Harrington and Gladys seemed as calm and self- 
possessed as usual; they greeted the tutor with 


more than their customary graciousness, and | 


though Ralph watched the elder lady narrowly, 
he could detect no change in that handsome 
impassive face of hers. ‘What a grand actress 
the woman would have made!’ he thought. 
‘Not the quiver of an eyelash betrays her !’ 

It needed a strong effort on his part to talk 
naturally during the progress of the meal, and 
once or twice he caught Gladys’ eyes fixed 
inquiringly on him. He resolved to take her 
into his confidence, for he felt that it would 
be impossible to hide his secret from her; for 
the intuition of love had enabled her to find out 
that something troubled the man she loved. 

‘Woman’s wit may find a way to batile woman’s 
wit,’ he thought with a smile as he followed 
Gladys into the garden after breakfast. ‘Wise 
mother, wiser daughter—to paraphrase the oft- 
quoted Latin line.’ 

Gladys’ counsel seemed to dispel the cloud of 
anxiety and depression that had enveloped Ralph 
during the night. An hour later he passed 
into the study with a serene brow and devoted 
himself as usual to his tutorial duties. 

The young master of Harrington Hall was 
a delicate and docile child, and Ralph, who 
had all a strong man’s tenderness for those 
weaker, mentally or physically, than himself, 
always treated his gentle little pupil with a 
kindness that bordered on indulgence. And the 
boy had attached himself to Ralph with an 
affection so strong that his mother’s jealousy 
had been aroused, and so fuel was added to 
the fire that had been lighted by Gladys’ avowed 
preference for the penniless tutor. 

‘Promise that you will never leave me, Mr 
Cunningham,’ said Freddy, suddenly looking up 
from his Latin grammar with a wistful look in his 
big bréwn eyes. ‘I couldn’t bear to learn of any- 
body else; and mamma says I needn’t go to school 
until I grow big and strong like other boys.’ 

‘What put that into your head, my boy ?—I 
have no intention of leaving the Hall at present.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know—only mamma said some- 
thing that made me anxious,’ replied the child, 
flushing up; ‘and—and I had a horrid dream 
about you last night.’ 

‘Come, my boy; surely you don’t believe in 
dreams, you know the stuff they’re made of 
—too many sweets and too much cake, answered 
Ralph, trying to laugh. 

But Freddy’s little face was still grave, and 
a frightened expression came into his eyes. ‘I 
dreamt about mamma too,’ he whispered, looking 
round with a scared look, painful to see. ‘I 
don’t think mamma likes you, Mr Cunningham,’ 
he added ; ‘and—and sometimes her eyes frighten 
me—even when—when she kisses me and holds 
me so tight in her arms.’ 

‘I don’t wonder, thought the tutor as he 
remembered a certain cold, malicious glitter that 
sometimes lighted Mrs Harrington’s fine eyes. 
But aloud he bade Freddy attend to his lessons 
and think no more of such an unimportant thing 
as a nightmare dream. 


| 


Tutor and pupil worked on steadily until 
nearly mid-day, when both received a most unex- 
pected summons from Mrs Harrington’s own 
maid, a tall, slender, and very quietly but 
elegantly dressed woman of about thirty-five, 
who had long been in service at the Hall. 

‘My mistress wishes to see you in the saloon, 


| sir, and she bade me tell you to bring Master 


Harrington with you,’ she said in her usual low 
and respectful tones. 

‘Certainly, replied the tutor, rising with a 
smile.—‘ Come, Freddy.’ 

‘The curtain is about to rise on the second act 
of the comedy,’ he said to himself as he took the 
child’s hand and followed the maid to the saloon, 
a large and splendid room, that served as an inner 
hall, and into which most of the rooms on the 
ground-floor opened, There he found not only 
Mrs Harrington and Gladys, but every man and 
woman who lived under the roof-tree of Har- 
rington Hall. 

‘I see that Madame contemplates a cowp-de- 
thédtre, he thought, rapidly exchanging glances 
with Gladys, who looked a trifle pale and anxious, 
‘The scene is well arranged; but I fear the 
“creat situation” she contemplates will not make 
the effect she aims at.’ 


LACE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Ar the present time there is a strong tendency 
towards the artistic in all things connected with 
daily life. It is considered, and there is wisdom 
in the idea, that beauty added to an object does 
not detract ffom its usefulness, but rather in- 
creases it. Articles in every-day request do not 
serve their purpose less truly it they please the 
eye, and by grace of form and beauty of colouring 
educate the nature to find something of the 
artist's pleasure in the ordinary things which 
make the setting and framework of daily life. 
This strong artistic impulse has shown itself 
in some directions in a reaction in favour of 
medieval types in articles both decorative and 
useful. Old china, ancient jewellery, antique 
furniture, are eagerly sought after ; and old Lace, 
after having been consigned almost to complete 
oblivion, has once more reappeared out of the 
buried past, to delight an age which dotes on 
antiquity with its fragile filmy tissues. 

The airy network of the spider’s web may have 
first suggested to Barbara Utman, the wile of a 
German burgess, the idea of Pillow-lace, which 
was invented by her about the middle of the 
sixteenth century at St Annaberg, in Saxony, 
where she lived. It was at first called Bone-lace, 
from the bone-pins which were used to twist the 
thread round in forming the pattern; and becom- 
ing exceedingly popular, it soon spread into the 
Netherlands, and thence to France. 

Long, however, before the date of Barbara 
Utman’s discovery, the Flemish nuns in their 
convents near Ghent had discovered Point-lace ; 
and in the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries, much of this beautiful 
and truly artistic lace was produced. This 
triumph of medieval needlework was, however, 
scarcely so much an invention as a development 
of a separate inferior art called ‘Lacis.” This 
was a variety of cut or drawn work, in which 
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a pattern was formed by drawing out threads 
from a loose coarse fabric, and then fastening 
the loosened threads together with a needle. 
Many books of patterns for lacis and needle-point 
are still in existence, spreading over the whole of 
the sixteenth century. Of these the most ancient 
is the German Model-Buch, which bears the 
date of 1521. Vinciolo, a Venetian, also pub- 
lished a book upon lace in 1592, in which the 
transition from lacis to needle-point is very 
clearly shown. His patterns are exceedingly 
complex and beautiful; and Venice, his native 
city, soon became famous for a peculiar variety 
of point-lace called Point de Venice, a rose or 
raised point which supplied a favourite material 
for the large ruffs then in fashion. Point de 
Venice continued to be the favourite wear of the 
fops and dandies of the period until Colbert 
introduced the manufacture of point-lace into 
France in the reign of Louis XIV., when Point 
dAlengon very soon equalled, and then surpassed 
its far-famed Italian rival. 

Lace having been once introduced into France, 
became extremely popular there, and was pro- 
fusely worn at the magnificent court of Louis 
XIV. Even at the duels which were then so 
frequent, it was considered in the best taste to 
appear upon the field of combat in a_ shirt 
elaborately trimmed with rose-point, or Point 
dAlengon. Vast collections of this beautiful 
and costly material were to be found not only 
in the convents, but also in the families of the 
nobility. The Marquis of Cinymars, one of the 
most worthless of the favourites of Louis XIV., 
left behind him not only an unrivalled selection 
of lace ruffs, collars, and cuffs, but also three 
hundred pairs of long boots trimmed round the 
top with ruftles of rose-point. 

The reign of the Grand Monarque was emphati- 
cally the golden age of lace in France. In 1679 
the king gave a fcte at Marly, and in order to 
encourage the new manufacture, gave orders 
that each lady of the court on retiring to her 
room to change her dress should find placed 
ready for her use a costly toilet of lace. The 
portraits of the fine ladies of the period appear 
covered with it; it shades the worn pensive 
features of the neglected wife of Louis’s youth, 
and softens the stately severe beauty of the 
uncrowned wife of his age. Madame Maintenon 
was partial to it, anl the needles of the little 
maidens at St Cyr were kept busy upon its 
beautiful filmy webs. 

Nor was the taste for lace confined to women 
only ; men in that lace-loving age were quite as 
much its votaries as the softer sex; and one 
famous cravat, the Steinkirk, which was pro- 
fusely trimmed with lace, owed its name to the 
famous battle in which Marshal Luxembourg 
defeated William of Orange. 

The patroness of the Scotsman Law, brusque, 
honest Madame Palatine, the mother of the 
Regent Orleans, was a great lover of lace, and 
when in a more than usually good humour, often 
made a present of a set of Point d’Alengon.or 
Venetian Point to one or other of her ladies of 
honour. Lace was so much the universal rage 
in those days that even clergymen decked them- 
selves out in it. Fénelon, the pious Archbishop 
of Cambrai, had four dozen pairs of costly ruffles ; 
and even the public executioner—Monsieur de 


Paris, as he was called—when he ascended the 
scaffold in pursuance of his vocation had a 
noint-lace breast frill, and ruffles falling over 
1is velvet suit. 

Coverlets for beds were made in Venice Pvuint, 
all in one piece, and sometimes cost with the 
trimmings of the sheets as much as four or five 
thousand crowns, So great was the rage for 
linen trimmed with lace, that the trousseau of 
a daughter of one of the ancienne noblesse some- 
times cost as much as one hundred thousand 
crowns ; and five thousand crowns worth of lace 
and linen was quite an ordinary outfit. 

With the reign of Louis XIV. this profuse 
extravagance in lace came to an end in R rance, 
although it still held its ground to a certain 


extent during the two subsequent reigns. Marie 
Antoinette cared little about lace; she preferred 


India muslin ; but her husband, Louis XVL., was 
fond of it; and the year before he perished on 
the guillotine, owned fifty-nine pairs of rultles 
of Point and Valenciennes lace. 

The Revolution suspended for a time the 
manufacture of all kinds of lace in France, and 
extinguished for ever the production of Point 
VArgentin. Point d’Alengon was more fortu- 
nate, and revived under the fostering care of 
Napoleon. Josephine was fond of it; and the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes in her Memoirs gives in 
amusing detail an account of her trousseau, in 
which she revels in glowing descriptions of the 
finest lace. 

Louis Napoleon, following the example of his 
uncle, bestowed much attention on the lace-manu- 
facture of Alengon, which had found a dangerous 
rival in Brussels Point. Point d’Alengon is 
one of the most beautiful point laces of modern 
times; it is made solely by the hand with a 
fine needle upon parchment patterns, which are 
coloured green as being a good tint for the eyes. 
It is worked in pieces ten inches long, which 
are afterwards united by a skilful worker. 

Bobbin or pillow lace, Barbara Utman’s inven- 
tion very much improved, was made on a revolv- 
ing cylinder with a cushion, on which the 
pattern was pricked out with pius, round which 
the worker twisted the thread. This lace was 
early carried to great perfection in Flanders and 
Brabant. Nothing could be more beautiful than 
those old pillow Flemish laces, and they were 
very popular in France, where they were known 
as Point d’Angleterre, coming by this English 
name, to which they had no title, because they 
were first smuggled from Flanders to England 
and then resmuggled into France. 

The best Brussels lace is made in the city of 
that name; and of late years the manufacturers 
there have set themselves very successfully to 
imitate Point d’Alengon. ‘The lace they make is 
at a little distance exactly like its French rival, 
and costs a very great deal less. The best 
Brussels Point made by the hand costs about six 
pounds per yard, while a yard of Point d’Alengon 
of the same width costs about fifteen. On a 
close inspection, it must be confessed that the 
French lace has the advantage of greater fineness 
and a more careful finish; but in elegance of 
design and in the wonderful perfection of the 
raised flowers and figures, the Belgian lace is 
equal if not superior to its far-famed rival. 

Little Flemish girls begin at the age of seven 
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to learn the art of lace-making; and a great 
deal of very fine lace is still made by the nuns 
in the Belgian convents. The lace is made in 
small pieces, which are distributed among many 
workers, and these when finished are joined 
together by skilful hands. Other Brussels laces 
are partly point and partly pillow laces, such as 
the Point de Medici, the Point de Flandre, the 
Point Duchesse, and the Point de Paris. 

The flax from which the exquisitely fine thread 
is spun which is used in the manufacture of lace 
is largely grown in Brabant, St Nicholas, Tour- 
nay, and Cambrai. It is almost all steeped at 
Courtrai, on account of the superior clearness of 
the waters of the Lys; and the thread of the 
finest quality is spun underground in partially 
darkened rooms, or rather cellars, because the 
dry air above is apt to cause it tosnap. It is so 
extremely fine that it is felt rather than seen, 
and the spinner as she works in the semi-gloom 
closely examines the thread from time to time, 
and stops her wheel if she perceives the slightest 
ae in it. Drearier, more unwholesome 
work it is difficult to imagine. The damp dark 
cellars are so arranged that only a single powerful 
ray of light shall fall upon the wheels, Health 
and eyesight speedily fail; the hands, perpetu- 
ally numbed with cold, are soon crippled with 
rheumatism ; and premature old age attacks the 
worker before youth itself is past. But the 
wages are high, and the ranks of these Flemish 
thread-spinners are always full. 

The ground of Flemish lace was formerly made 
either by hand or on the pillow. The hand- 
made ground was very much more expensive 
than the other; but it was much stronger and 
more durable, and could easily be repaired with- 
out showing the join. Now the ground of 
Brussels lace is very generally machine-made ; 
and it is only on special occasions, such as the 
preparation of a royal trousseau, that the hand- 
made ground is resorted to. 

The city of Malines or Mechlin is, or rather 
was, at one time as famous almost as Brussels for 
a lace of its own, less rich and heavy, but wonder- 
fully effective and elegant. In the reigns of 
Mary and Anne this lace was very fashionable 
in England ; and it continued in favour during 
the reign of George I., who was fond of wearing 
a Mechlin cravat. 

Somewhat similar to Mechlin was the beautiful 
and durable pillow lace known as Valenciennes. 
In the early part of the last century this was 
peculiarly a French manufacture, and many 
thousands of people were employed in the lace- 
trade of Valenciennes; but it was extinguished 
by the Revolution, or rather it was transferred 
from France to Belgium, where it still flour- 
ishes. Valenciennes is a very durable lace, 
and owing to this quality, immense quantities of 
it are often handed down as heirlooms in great 
families. It was, in the days of its glory, a 
very costly lace, the quantity necessary for a lady’s 
head-dress often costing, according to breadth 
and quality, from a hundred to a thousand 
guineas. It required a very long time to make ; 
to produce a pair of ruffles took a woman who was 
a good worker ten months, working fifteen hours 
® day ; and it was, besides, so prejudicial to the 
eyesight, that no lace-maker could work at it 
beyond the age of thirty. The laces of Lille, 


Arras, and Bailleul were similar to Valenciennes, 
but were neither so fine nor so elaborate, and 
cost much less. 

In England, lace has long been made in the 
counties of Bedford, Buckingham, and North- 
ampton. In Bedfordshire there is a tradition 
that the manufacture of lace was introduced into 
the county by Catharine of Aragon, who brought 
the art from Spain. In the reign of Charles II. 
Flemish lace-makers came over and settled in 
England ; but they could not obtain flax of the 
requisite quality from which to spin the ex- 
quisitely fine thread required, and the lace they 
produced was very much inferior to the Flanders 
lace. Devonshire also became famous as a lace- 
making county, and its Honiton lace is unques- 
tionably the best that has ever been made in 
England, although it is only equal to a second or 
third rate Brussels lace. The old Honiton ground, 
which was made on the pillow, went out of 
fashion when bobbin-net was invented, and is 
now superseded by modern guipure, on which 
the Honiton sprigs are sewed. 

The Devonshire lace-workers were, unfortu- 
nately for themselves, old-fashioned and_preju- 
diced. For a long time they clung obstinately to 
heavy clumsy patterns, which had been in date 
from the infancy of the art; but now a spirit 
of progress has taken possession of them, and they 
have obtained from the authorities of South 
Kensington a number of beautiful designs. The 
discovery of bobbin-net, which annually con- 
sumes a large quantity of Scotch cotton thread, 
produced a great change in the history of lace ; 
and shortly afterwards a still greater revolution 
was caused Sy the adaptation of the Jacquard 
loom to lace-making, a manufacture which was 
speedily introduced into Nottingham on a large 
scale. Some of these machine-made laces imitate 
most faithfully the costliest needle-point and 
pillow-lace, and the better classes of them have 
portions of the work executed by the hand. 

Lace head-dresses, or what were called heads 
of lace, were very fashionable in England in the 
reigns of Mary and Anne, and the ladies of the 
court sometimes paid very large sums for a fine 
head of French or Flemish lace; but the ex- 
travagance in this fragile article of luxury was 
never carried to the same ruinous extent as in 
France. It was, however, profusely worn during 
what may be called the lace epoch, and was even 
coveted as an article of adornment after death. 
Mrs Oldfield, the celebrated actress, left instruc- 
tions that she should be laid in her coffin arrayed 
in a very fine head-dress of Brussels lace, in a 
shroud of Holland linen with lace tucker and 
ruffles, and a pair of kid gloves. Yards of the 
costliest Point d’Angleterre and Mechlin laces 
were wrapped around the corpse of the beautiful 
Aurora von Konigsmarck before she was laid 
in her grave at Quedlinburg; and many of the 
mummies found in the catacombs of the Capuchin 
convent at Palermo are swathed in the same 
costly funeral robes, 

Dr Johnson disliked lace ; and shortly after his 
epoch, although owing to no influence of his, 
but rather to the tyranny of Fashion, lace almost 
ceased to be worn or valued in England; till 
in course of time laces of great value were 
so slightly esteemed that they were considered 
little better than so much valueless rubbish. Mrs 
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Bury Palliser tells a story of a lady who had 
some very fine old lace which she bequeathed to 
some young-lady friends; but on the legatees 
going to take possession of the bequest, they 
found only new lace, and asked the maid of the 
deceased, an old Scotchwoman, where the old 
lace was. ‘I’se warrant it’s a’ there,’ was the 
reply of this sagacious abigail, ‘barring a wheen 
auld black ragged duds that I flung on the 
fire.’ 

Another lady’s-maid, a painstaking and cleanly 
soul, ashamed to present to its new possessor a 
coffee-coloured but priceless legacy of rare old 
lace, sewed it together and put it into a strong 
soap-lye to simmer all night on the fire. In the 
morning she was surprised and dismayed to find 
that it was reduced to a jelly. 

So low did lace fall, that many old ladies 
still alive remember dressing out their dolls in 
fragments of costly Point d’Alengon and other 
equally rare laces ; while many specimens of old 

oint were preserved from destruction only by 
so locked up in the cabinets of those to whom 
all relics of antiquity were dear. Lady Blessing- 
ton was a famous collector of this sort, and left 
at her death a very large accumulation of valu- 
able old lace. Lady Morgan and Lady Stepney 
were also noted lace-collectors, and often quar- 
relled over the merits of their respective hoards. 
Nowadays, the subject of lace-collecting is better 
understood: the laces are arranged in careful 
order; and magnificent collections of the best 
examples of every kind of lace have been formed. 
And what is of more interest to the manu- 
facturers of the article is, that Fashion, so fathom- 
less and irresponsible in its caprices, has again 
smiled upon lace; although lace of the rich heavy 
quality which Van Dyck delighted to paint and 
the Venetian beauties loved to wear, has not yet 
reappeared, and perhaps never will. 


HABITS OF AND LEGENDS ABOUT 
STORKS, 


One of the things that we looked forward to with 
the greatest eagerness on our first visit to Holland 
was seeing a stork’s nest. Our disappointment 
on finding that there was not one on any of 
the houses at the Hague was bitter. The love 
of tidiness has at last conquered the universal 
affection that the Dutch, in common with so 
many other nations, have for these birds, and the 
nests in the towns have become rare. Still, the 
birds are carefully protected, and many breed 
every year in the country districts. A pair come 
every spring to the little Zoo at the Hague and 
nest in a small tree overhanging one of the ponds. 
We did .not discover where the two that gene- 
rally frequented the fish-market nested. These 
were the tamest birds we ever saw. The market 
was small and crowded; but the birds stalked 
gravely about among the fisherwomen from Sche- 
veningen in a quiet dignified way. They never 
tried to steal any of the fish, but contented 
themselves with the numerous scraps which the 
fisherwomen threw them. 

No bird has been so widely respected as the 
stork in the past; and to none in the present is 
such careful protection afforded. From Algeria 
to Denmark, from Spain to Russia, storks are 
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honoured and loved. In France alone, of all 
countries in which they breed, have they been 
persecuted. The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
formed an exception: the German population 
here were always true to the national feeling 
for the birds. 

The ancient Egyptians extended to storks the 
reverence with which they regarded so many 
creatures. This has been attributed to the great 
use of the birds in destroying snakes; but we 
think it is very doubtful whether this had any 
real weight. Men sometimes, though not often 
in England, have legislated for the protection 
of wild creatures whose part in the scheme of 
Nature they saw was beneficial to themselves ; 
but it requires something more to inspire that 
feeling of reverence and love which has from the 
earliest times been felt for the stork. 

Even if utilitarian motives influenced the Egyp- 
tians, the Teutonic races must have had other 
reasons ; for poisonous snakes have never been 
common in Central Europe. Storks have re- 
presented to them that permanent family life 
which has been the basis of all their early social 


| polity and morality. 


Affection and respect due from man to wife, 
industry and self-devotion from parents to chil- 
dren, and intense attachment to their home, have 
in all ages characterised the German race. All 
this they saw exemplified in the stork. True, 
had they searched for them in other creatures, 
they would have found many other such in- 
stances ; but the ‘ piety’—to use the word in its 
Latin sense—of the storks was before their eyes. 
The birds, by nature bold and confiding, preferred 
building their huge nests in the neighbourhood 
of «dwellings, and their confidence was rarely 
misplaced, 

Perhaps the fact that the stork was one of the 
first harbingers of spring led to the earliest liking 
for them. Messrs Erckmann-Chatrian, in their 
‘Contes des Bords du Rhin,’ give a_ striking 
picture of the excitement in the village when 
the storks appear. The old man who comes in 
hurriedly to announce their arrival—the crowd 
under the church tower on the top of which the 
bird has settled—the old woman thanking ‘le bon 
Dieu’ that He has. allowed them again to see the 
return of spring, are vividly described. 

In Holland, Denmark, and Germany, numerous 
legends and superstitions have gradually arisen 
concerning the storks. The best known is that 
it is they that bring the babies—probably a story 
told so often to children, thaé at last it was 
believed by their elders to be part of the good 
luck that a stork’s nest near a house will bring. 
Grimm’s and Hans Andersen’s fairy tales include 
many in which the bird plays a part. ‘They are 
good tenants,’ say the Schleswick farmers, ‘and 
pay their rent every year; sometimes an egg, 
sometimes a young bird.’ This refers to the way 
in which not unfrequently an egg or young one 
falls from the nest—probably from pure accident, 
for the birds are devoted parents ; but the country- 
people have considered it as an acknowledgment 
of their being but yearly tenants. 

They arrive in Holland about the 1st of March, 
and in Denmark almost as soon. In Poland, 
where they are common, the first come abgut 
the 20th of March, the male birds preceding their 
mates by a few days. The same nests are used 
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for an immense number of years; and each season 
the birds add to the pile, until the owner of the 
house, if they build on one, is obliged to remove a 
considerable part of it, for fear of the roof giving 
way. The birds either live for a great age, or 
else have something approaching ‘to a law of suc- 
cession, for the same nest is often tenanted 
every year fora great length of time. We heard 
of one in North Holland which had never, in the 
memory of any one on the estate, been without 
a tenant, yet only that one pair nested in the 
village. As the male bird comes first and takes 
possession of the nest, it seems as if the same bird 
must have returned for at least sixty years; yet 
could any bird of passage live to such an age ? 

Sparrows and wrens not unfrequently build in 
the stork’s huge pile of sticks, a nest within a 
nest, which we rarely see in England. In Holland 
and Denmark a common mode of inducing storks 
to take up their abode is to fasten a cart-wheel on 
the top of a tall pole erected in some field. At 
the village of Luitsedam, near the Hague, there is 
one of these, which is regularly tenanted. Closer 
to the town, in the plantations round the house of 
one of the gentry, there is an enormous nest. It 
is placed at the top of a large silver fir, the leading 
shoot of which has been broken by the wind. At 
Wassenaar, a village some miles off, where immense 
quantities of bulbs are grown, a pair yearly rear 
their young ones on the church tower. 

The story of the bird that perished in the great 
fire at Delft rather than desert her unfledged 
young, is well known. The storks that continued 
to feed their nestlings through. the fearful bom- 
bardment of Strassburg in the late Franco-German 
War also deserve a place in history. There are two 
pictures, photographs from which we saw when 
at Strassburg, of the nest before and after the 
Prussian shells had poured into the town. It was 

laced on a large chimney-stack on one of the 
ighest houses. 
young ones comfortably seated in it, one old bird 
standing close by while her mate is flying down 
with his crop heavy with the results of his fishing. 
In the second picture the roof of the house has 
been pierced by shells; an entire house close 


by has been burnt out, half the chimney-stack | 


destroyed, and the nest is hanging down in a 
perilous manner. One of the young birds has 
erished ; but the shells have spared the remain- 
ing three, and the parent birds are still at their 


st. 

The birds often assemble in large flocks at the 
end of August, before commencing their south- 
ward migration. On the 20th of August 1880 we 
saw one of these flocks in the great meadows by 
the Elbe near Wittenberg. Sometimes they hold 
at these assemblies what the Germans call a 
‘Storchgericht, a trial and execution of one 
of their body. Mr Dresser, who had the good 
fortune to see one of these curious meetings in 
Holstein, is of opinion that the uufortunate bird 
then killed was a weak or injured one which 
could not accompany the main body in their 
migration, and was therefore ‘extinguished.’ 

Dutch, Germans, and’ Danes all ascribe these 
executions to some offence given to her mate by 
the female stork. Numerous stories are told of 
the offended husband collecting his friends and 
killing, with their help, the guilty wife. On 
one occasion when a goose’s eggs had been sub- 


The first picture shows the four | 


| stituted for the stork’s, the female and young 
goslings were, it is said, killed by a flock of storks 
that the male bird had summoned. Probably 
the whole story is pure invention, for a pair have 
been known to hatch and rear the young of the 
black stork, whose eggs had been substituted for 
their own. 

It must have been the Dutch who first asserted 
that storks would never nest except in republics 
and free countries, ‘But this,’ says Willughby, 
writing in 1676, ‘we found by experience to be 
false, having observed them in the territories of 
some Princes in Germany.’ Great numbers breed 
in the Dobrudscha and Turkey, where Turks, 
Bulgars, and Greeks unite in protecting them. 
In Thessaly they have been venerated from the 
earliest times, for Pliny says that to kill one 
there was a capital offence; the life of a stork 
was worth as much as that of a man. He adds 
that this was due to their use in killing snakes; 
but Pliny’s facts are far more trustworthy than 
his theories, though even the facts are not always 
to be relied on. 

Storks never seem to have been common in 
Italy. Apparently the two great routes of migra- 
tion are by Spain and North Africa ; or Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and Palestine, and though a few 
| travel over Italy, none stay there to nest. 

There are very few allusions to them in Latin 
authors ; but one of these is interesting. The birds 
have a curious custom of snapping their bills, 
making quite asharp noise. Young and old birds, 
both during and after the breeding season, con- 
stantly do this. In the writings of Persius there 
is a reference to this habit. ‘There are,’ he says, 
‘three favougite ways of deriding a man——by 
putting the hands beside the head like asses’ 
ears ; by putting out the tongue like a dog; and 
snapping the fingers against the palm of the hand 
like a stork’s bill’? The first two methods of 
mockery are plain; but what was the cause of 
the last ? 

The regularity of their migrations furnished 
Jeremiah with a rebuke against the Jews: ‘The 
stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed time,’ 
&e. Canon Tristram, when in Palestine, saw 
thousands moving slowly northward. ‘They 
were scattered,’ he says, ‘over hill and valley, 
| moving a few miles a day—not in flocks, but 
| singly or in small groups.’ Few stay there for the 
| breeding season, and these are never molested. 
| Its Hebrew name, Chasedah, signifies pity or 

mercy, and is span derived from the affection 
which the stork has for its young, 

The eggs are from three to five in number, 
and both birds share in incubation, though the 
| female is the usual ——— of the nest. 

England is beyond the ordinary range of the 
stork, though hardly a year passes without one 
| or two being seen on the east coast, and gener- 
ally, alas! shot. Unlike the bittern and ruff, it 
was no more common before the fens and swamps 
of Cambridge and Lincolnshire were drained than 
it is at the present day. ‘Mine honoured friend, 
Sir Thomas Brown of Norwich,’ wrote Willughby, 
two hundred years ago, ‘says that it is but rarely 
seen on our coasts.’ There is, we believe, no 
record of its nesting in England; and _ the 
impossibility of protecting a migratory bird 
precludes the hope of its being introduced into 
| the country. 
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But while there is no known record of storks 
having ever nested in England, it is not improb- 
able that they occasionally did so, from the fact 
that they at one time nested as far north as the 
capital of Scotland. Bower, an_ancient Scottish 
chronicler who resided near Edinburgh, states 
that in the year 1416, storks came and nested on 
the roof of St Giles’ Church, in the High Street 
of that city. They remained a year, he says, 
and departed to return no more; and ‘ whither 
they flew no man knoweth.’ 

Apart from the interest attaching to the stork, 
it is a remarkably picturesque bird ; its snowy 
body contrasting with the bright red beak and 
legs and black quill feathers of the wings, make 
it a striking object. The flight is magnificent, 
bolder and more buoyant than that of a heron. 
Like most large birds, its powers of flight show 
best when it is at a great height. When we were 
on the Bastei rock, in Saxon Switzerland, a pair 
passed overhead, flying southward. Though high 
above us, we could clearly see the black pinion 
feathers ; and as we watched the powerful beat 
of the wide-spreading wings, we thought of the 
angels in Zechariah’s vision who had ‘ wings like 
the stork,’ 


VERS DE SOCIETE. 


Society Verses are for the main part minikin 
and dainty little poems, lightly dwelling on the 
whims, affectations, and caprices of the passing 
hour. Love forms the theme of many of these 
little poems ; but love is in the background, and 
propriety and courtesy are always to the fore. 
The writer of Vers de Soci¢té is delicately ironical ; 


his scorn is but the petulance of a graceful hum- 
ming-bird. His playfulness is oftentimes tender, 
and its subtlety gives the greater effect to his 
light and airy satire. The world he lives in is 
a world composed of fragile china shepherds and 
shepherdesses ; he must needs be delicate in his 
| treatment of them, or, by one false step, he will 
demolish a whole group of his pretty models. 
!) Above all, the writer of society verse must let no 
| Sorrow or sadness creep into his verses. His first 
object should be to please and to divert ; he will 
hide a tear as he rattles his cap and bells; or, by 
an artfully wrought conceit, disguise, and pos- 
sibly conceal from the view altogether, the more 
grave and serious side of things. The side he 
shows us of the medal is the bright side ; he may 
himself see the reverse, but it is his business to 
present the best face. : 
| It must not be at all supposed that because this 
|kind of verse is fanciful and légere that it is by 
}any means the easiest of construction. There is 
| certainly no great thought or mighty image to be 
found in these verselets; they differ from son- 
nets in this respect. A sonnet has been described 
a ‘an epic in fourteen lines ? and it is an indi- 
tation of the feeling of the times that sonnet- 
writing is giving place to society verse. Son- 
nets are governed by hard and fast rules, and 
the muse is fettered in shackles of iron’; but in 
‘ciety verse this is perhaps even more so, and 
@ verses are polished and repolished till they 
become dainty and fastidious, They must sparkle 
With a well-restrained wit, and must never 


teen 


approach in the slightest way hearty mirth and 
rollicking fun. To raise the loud boisterous laugh 
by his buffoonery—that is the business of the 
parodist ; but the writer of society verse must 
not be clad as a harlequin at a pantomime ; he 
must be elegantly attired in court dress, with 
silken hose and prettily-pointed shoes; and his 
delicate white hands, with their slender fingers 
and rosy nails, must taper like those of a courtly 
lady. 

The humour of vers de société must be quaint 
in its conceit, The author of pretty rondeaus 
and ringing villanelles may perhaps see gross 
abuses in the very heart of society ; he may see 
rank weeds and poisonous flowers growing here 
and there in the very midst of the Eden of 
the fashionable world; but he will only give 
his readers glimpses for one instant of these 
evils, and his satire must be elegant, graceful, and 
delicate. He can only administer his criticisms 
in homeopathic doses ; his productions must not 
be reflective, but crisp and sparkling. Vers de 
soci¢té, according to the definition of Mr Fred- 
erick Locker, no mean authority, should be 
‘short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, not seldom 
distinguished by chastened sentiment, and often 
playful. The tone should not be pitched high ; 
it should be idiomatic, and rather in the conver- 
sational key ; the rhythm should be bright and 
sparkling, and the rhyme frequent and never 
forced ; while the entire poem should be marked 
by tasteful moderation, high finish, and complete- 
ness,’ 

Although vers de société is in its purest forms 
only an adaptation from the French, who have 
since the troubadours and the days of Villon 
excelled in the light and fantastic style of ver- 
sification, Herrick and Waller and Sir John 
Suckling have left us many specimens of fanciful 
English society verse; but we must come down 
to writers only recently dead to find modern 
specimens of this school, such as Praed and Tom 
Hood and Thackeray, though these are not strict 
in their adherence to the French forms. Living 
writers afford the best specimens of this new 
English school of verse, and among the foremost 
ranks are such names as Andrew Lang, Austin 
Dobson, Edmund Gosse, and Dr Macdonald. As 
a specimen of the vers de soci‘té spirit, the 
following, from the facile pen of Mr Henry 8. 
Leigh, is worthy of quotation : 


THE TWO AGES, ‘ 


Folks were happy as days were long 
In the old Arcadian times ; 
When life seemed only a dance and song 
In the sweetest of all sweet climes. . 
Our world grows bigger, and, stage by stage, 
As the pitiless years have rolled, 
We've quite forgotten the Golden Age 
And come to the Age of Gold. 


Time went by in a sheepish way 
Upon Thessaly’s plains of yore. 

In the nineteenth century, lambs at play 
Mean mutton, and nothing more. 

Our swains at present are far too sage 
To live as one lived of old: 

So they couple the crook of the Golden Age 
With a hook in the Age of Gold. 


From Corydon’s reed the mountains round 
Heard news of his latest flame ; 

And Tityrus made the woods resound 
With echoes of Daphne’s name, 
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They kindly left us a lasting gauge 
Of their musical art, we’re told ; 

And the Pandean pipe of the Golden Age 
Brings mirth tv the Age of Gold. 


Dwellers in huts and in marble halls— 
From shepherdess up to queen— 

Cared little for bonnets and less for shawls, 
And nothing for criuoline. 

But now simplicity’s not the rage, 
And it’s funny to think how cold 

The dress they wore in the Golden Age 
Would seem in the Age of Gold. 


Electric telegraphs, printing, gas, 
Tobacco, balloons, and steam, 

Are little events that have come to pass 
Since the days of the old régime. 

And, spite of Lempriére’s dazzling page, 
I’d give—-though it might seem bold— 

A hundred years of the Golden Age 
For a year of the Age of Gold. 


Some of the best examples of this esthetic 
school of verse may be found in Austin Dobson’s 
Vignettes in Rhyme, and Andrew Lang’s Rhymes a 
la Mode and Ballades in Blue China. We cannot 
forbear from quoting a charming one from this 
latter book : 


There’s a joy without canker or cark, 
There’s a pleasure eternally new— 
*Tis to gaze on the glaze and the mark 
Of china that’s old, and that’s blue ; 
Who’d have thought they would come to us, who 
That o’er loot of an empire would hang 
A veil of Morrisian hue, 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang? 


These dragons—their tails you remark, 
Into bunches of lotus flowers grew— 
When Noah came out of the Ark, 
Did these lie in wait for his crew? 
Tuey snorted, they snapped, and they slew, 
They were mighty of fin and of fang, 
And their portraits Celestials drew, 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


Here’s a pot with a house in a park, 

In a park where the peach-blossoms blew, 
Where the lovers eloped in the dark, 

Lived, died, and were turned into two 
Bright birds that eternally flew 

Through the boughs of the May, as they sang ; 
Tis a tale was undoubtedly true 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


ENVOY. 
Come, snarl at my ecstasies, do, 
Kind critic, your one has a tang, 
But a sage never heeded a shrew 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


The following elegant and charming morceau de 
poésie is from the pen of Austin Dobson : 


Oh! Love’s but a dance, 
Where Time plays the fiddle ! 
See the couples advance— 
Oh! Love’s but a dance ! 
A whisper, a glance— 
‘Shall we twirl down the middle ?’ 
Oh! Love’s but a dance, 
Where Time plays the fiddle ! 


Though only eight lines in its entirety, and one 
of those lines occurring three times, and another 
one twice, yet in spite of its artificiality, in spite 


of its limited space it manages to convey to the | 


mind a flash of a pretty picture even if only for 
an instant. It will be noticed with what grace 


| and subtleness the conversational is introduced in 
the sixth line. 

A most finished poem, and rising to a very 
high level above the average standard of these 
poe lilting rhymes, is that entitled Hxpectation, 
y Edmund Gosse : 


When flower-time comes and all the woods are gay, 
When linnets chirrup and the soft winds blow, 
Adown the winding river I will row, 

And watch the merry maidens tossing hay, 

And troops of children shouting in their play, 

And with thin oars flout the fallen snow 
Of heavy hawthorn blossoms as I go: 
And shall I see my love at fall of day 
When flower-time comes? 


Ah, yes! for by the border of the stream 
She binds red roses to a trim alcove, 
And I shall fade into her summer dream 
Of musing upon love—nay, even seem 
To be myself the very god of love, 

When flower-time comes ! 


Is not this a complete summer dream in verse? 
We can fancy as the lines run on that ‘we 
are listening to the soft plashing of the river 
stream against its tufted banks; we can see the 


and we can smell the delicious fragrance of the 
new-mown hay as it is wafted on the gentle 
breeze that bears to us in fitful lullabies the song 
of the light-hearted mowers. 

Vers de société, although it has much in it 
to commend it, lacks earnestness, and it is this 
lack of earnestness, this mere conforming to con- 
ventional forms, and dealing only with fleeting 
topics, that will give to it no great duration. Its 
rsuperticiality is a sure sign of its short-livedness. 
Alas! the pretty poems that have served to divert 
us during the long winter days of this life will 
be put on the shelf when we have passed into 
the great land of sunshine, and our great-grand- 
children will regard them much as we regard 
the curious old-fashioned china shepherds and 
shepherdesses ; and new songs will be sung then, 
the old old tale of love will still be told, but new 
eyes will brighten to hear it, and the telling 
will be ever fresh. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE. 
In the autumnal gloaming sad and chill 
The moorland mere in silent slumber lay, 
Unrufiled were its waters, darkly gray, 

And all its sentinel reeds stood stiff and still; 
The peewit’s last good-night fell clear and shrill, 
The west was dusky-brown with dying day, 

When came across the heather, far away, 
The gleam of moonrise o’er the distant hill. 


Like flame that flashes through the cannon-smoke 
A full moon climbed above the swaying firs — 
The rushes felt that herald-breeze of hers ; 

They whispered to the water that awoke, 

Athwart its face a golden ripple broke, 

And the Queen kissed her nightly worshippers. 
J. G. F. Nicnvisoy. 
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